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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  und  issues 


Education  did  not  fare  well  in  the  IJ.  S. 

budget  for  1961.  The  one  innovation  recommended  by 
the  President  was  legislation  that  would  authorize 
annual  federal  advances  to  local  school  districts  to 
pay  up  to  half  the  debt  service  (principal  and  inter¬ 
est)  on  S3  billion  of  bonds  for  school  construction. 
Many  congressmen  and  others  do  not  think  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  bill  would  begin  to  meet  the  financial 
needs  of  the  nation’s  schools. 

Schools  in  federally  affected  districts  were 
hit  hard  by  the  budget  proposal.  The  President  re¬ 
duced  the  total  budget  in  these  areas  by  more  than 
$54  million  becau.se  “the  Passing  need  now  is  not  for 
aid  to  federally  affected  districts  on  the  basis  initiated 
in  1950  but  for  general  aid  to  help  localities  with 
limited  resources  to  build  public  schools.” 

Bright  spot  in  the  hndgot  is  the  appropriation 
for  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  The  President 
asked  for  $171  million  ($21  million  more  than  last 
year).  The  increase  will  be  used  primarily  for  more 
student  loans  and  fellowships.  He  also  asked  for  re¬ 
peal  of  the  loyalty  oath  called  for  under  the  NDEA. 

Despite  the  President’s  limited  budget 

recommendations,  some  observers  hope  that  Congress 
will  pass  legislation  appropriating  considerably  more 
funds  for  education.  The  first  step  toward  this  legis¬ 
lation  was  taken  early  this  month  when  the  Senate 
passed  the  McNamara  bill,  which  authorizes  grants  to 
states  of  $500  million  a  year  for  two  years  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  50,000  to  70,000  new  classrooms.  The  Senate 
also  passed  an  amendment  to  the  McNamara  bill  pro¬ 
viding  an  additional  $800  million  in  grants  for  teacher 
salaries  over  two  years.  Federal  aid  to  education  bills 
have  passed  the  Senate  before.  In  the  House,  how¬ 
ever,  the  future  of  the  bill  is  doubtful.  There,  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats  has 
control  of  the  Rules  Committee,  which  regulates  the 
flow  of  legislation.  The  prospect  is  that  the  bill  may 
be  bottled  up,  Washington  observers  said. 

Unexpected  support  for  federal  aid  to  public  schools 
was  voiced  by  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment,  just  as  the  debate  began  in  the  Senate. 


The  Committee’s  proposal  represents  the  first  major 
endorsement  of  federal  aid  to  education  by  a  national 
organization  representing  business  and  industry. 

The  10%  federal  tax  on  phone  service 

expires  on  June  30.  Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
would  like  the  tax  transferred  to  the  states  to  be  used 
by  local  school  districts  to  help  them  finance  educa¬ 
tion.  But  Rockefeller’s  plan  has  been  rejected  by  the 
President.  He  wants  the  revenue  to  help  pay  off  the 
national  debt.  The  question  is  now  up  to  Congress. 

'The  new  chairman  of  the  house  committee 

on  labor  and  education  will  be  Rep.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.  (D.— N.Y. ),  despite  the  objections  of  some 
members  of  Congress.  Powell  will  succeed  Rep.  Gra¬ 
ham  A.  Barden  (D.— N.C. )  who  is  retiring.  Some  ob¬ 
ject  to  Powell  because  he  is  a  Negro  but  most  base 
their  opposition  on  the  fact  that  he  is  under  indict¬ 
ment  and  awaiting  trial  in  New  York  on  federal  in¬ 
come  tax  charges.  Even  if  he  is  convicted,  seniority 
will  win  out  —  it  always  has.  Some  think  Powell  will 
be  a  better  chairman  than  Barden  was.  Most  would 
prefer  the  next  ranking  Democrat,  Rep.  Cleveland  M. 
Bailey  of  West  Virginia.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  committee  be  divided  between  labor  and  educa¬ 
tion,  with  Bailey  heading  the  education  section.  Speak¬ 
er  Sam  Rayburn  ended  that  discussion.  He  said  he 
never  heard  of  such  a  plan  and  veteran  House  mem¬ 
bers  know  he  doesn’t  want  to. 

Educational  questions  are  included  in  the 

1960  census.  On  April  1,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
will  undertake  the  biggest  nose-counting  operation  in 
U.  S.  history.  In  the  special  Household  Questionnaire 
(which  will  be  left  at  every  fourth  household)  are 
three  questions  about  education:  What  is  the  highest 
grade  of  regular  school  attended?  What  is  the  highest 
grade  completed?  If  attending  school  since  Feb.  1, 
1960,  is  it  a  public  or  a  private  school? 

The  IJ.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to 

pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  an  Arkansas  law  re¬ 
quiring  public  school  teachers  to  disclose  all  organiza¬ 
tions  they  have  belonger  to  in  the  last  five  years. 
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•  School,  Board 


How  school  systems  evaluate  themselves 

will  be  studied  this  year  in  a  joint  project  sponsored 
by  the  National  School  Boards  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators  and 
financed  by  a  $75,000  grant  from  The  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  project  is  to  study  at  first¬ 
hand  the  approaches,  methods  and  instruments  used 
by  superior  school  systems  in  carrying  out  compre¬ 
hensive  self-evaluation. 

During  the  year,  teams  of  trained  observers  and 
writers  will  make  extended  visits  to  two  dozen  school 
systems,  which  have  outstanding  lay  and  professional 
leadership.  These  teams  will  prepare  a  series  of  evalu¬ 
ation  profiles  which  will  be  published  for  the  use  of 
school  board  members,  professional  administrators  and 
others  interested  in  school  evaluation. 

It  was  emphasized  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
joint  project  to  evaluate  school  systems,  but  to  study 
the  approaches  to  evaluation  used  by  the  districts  in 
evaluating  themselves. 


•  Administration 


Children  do  not  live  by  bread  alone. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  welfare  workers  told  a  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  last  month  that  the  district’s  free  lunch 
program  is  humiliating  to  many  children.  Reason: 
Eleven  elementary  schools  do  not  have  cafeterias  and 
their  pupils  have  to  march  to  nearby  secondary  schools 
for  their  food.  During  the  walks  the  needy  youngsters 
are  being  greeted  by  other  children  with  taunts  of 
“hunger  march,”  “bread  line”  and  “march  of  poverty.” 

The  insults  may  leave  “deep  personality  scars”  on 
the  poorer  children  for  whom  the  free-lunch  program 
was  instituted,  claimed  the  welfare  workers.  They 
also  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  children,  despite 
hunger,  are  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  “parades”  be¬ 
cause  of  pride.  Also,  the  marches  —  some  quite  long  — 
are  harmful  to  the  children  during  bad  weather  and 
are  depriving  chaperoning  teachers  of  a  full  lunch 
hour.  Schools  Supt.  Carl  H.  Hansen  has  recommended 
schools  be  furnished  with  trucks  to  transport  bag 
lunches  for  the  needy  children. 

Tbe  triple-session  threat.  Principal  Luther  A. 
Foster  has  guided  Matawan  (N.  J.)  High  School 
through  three  years  of  double  sessions.  Now  he  faces 
the  possibility  of  at  least  one  year  of  triple  sessions 
and  a  school  day  that  will  start  at  7  a.  m.  and  end  at 
10  p.m. 


The  21-classroom  high  school,  with  no  new  additions 
since  the  1920’s,  has  a  capacity  of  420  students.  The 
present  enrollment  is  773,  with  595  from  Matawan 
and  178  from  neighboring  Madison  Township,  which 
has  begun  construction  of  its  own  high  school.  But, 
with  the  steel  shortage  and  one  thing  or  another,  the 
school  may  not  be  finished  for  several  years. 

Principal  Foster  says  Matawan  High  can  continue 
double  sessions  until  its  enrollment  passes  1,000;  then 
triple  sessions.  By  next  fall,  unless  there’s  relief, 
Matawan  High  may  have  to  add  a  moonlight  shift. 
A  $2.5  million  bond  issue  for  a  new  junior-senior  high 
school  was  turned  down  by  Matawan’s  voters  last 
month.  School  officials  plan  to  try  again  later  this 
year,  since,  even  if  Madison  Township  finishes  its  new 
.school,  Matawan  High  will  remain  overcrowded  and 
on  double  sessions. 

Principal  Foster  told  Education  Summary  that 
double  sessions  haven’t  appreciably  lowered  academic 
standards  but  they  have  “really  raised  havoc”  with 
extracurricular  activities.  School  spirit  has  been  vir¬ 
tually  destroyed.  “I  hate  to  think  what  triple  sessions 
will  do,”  he  said. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  High  School  Principal  and  Staff  Study  Youth,  by  Glyn 
Morris.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y.  27.  102p}).  Paper.  $1.25.  (A  monograph 
underscoring  the  importance  of  the  administrator’s  knowing 
the  characteristics  of  the  youth  in  his  school  as  a  key  to  mo¬ 
tivation  and  developing  student  jmtential.) 


•  The  Profession 


Teaebers  do  not  qualify  for  sick  pay  tax 

exemption  for  illnesses  that  occur  during  vacation 
months,  the  U.  S.  Tax  Court  recently  ruled. 

Ordinarily  taxpayers,  including  teachers,  get  a  tax 
exemption  up  to  $100  a  week  of  pay  received  during 
an  illness,  but  the  court  recently  upheld  an  im^xirtant 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  court  backed  up  a  ruling 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  a  schoolteacher 
paid  on  a  12-month  basis  is  not  entitled  to  sick-pay 
deduction  on  wages  received  during  an  illness  that 
occurred  in  vacation  months. 

The  court  made  this  decision  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  in  question  had  volunteered  to  do 
extra  work  during  summer  vacation.  During  this  peri¬ 
od,  he  became  ill  and  was  hospitalized  for  several 
weeks. 

The  court  pointed  out  that  under  the  circumstances 
the  only  question  involved  was  whether  the  teacher 
was  “absent  from  work”  during  the  hospitalization 
period.  The  court  decided  that  he  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  absent  from  work  within  the  meaning  of  the 
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exclusion  statute  during  a  period  which  is  not  a  work¬ 
ing  period  for  him.  The  court  noted  that  the  board 
of  education  did  not  charge  the  teacher  with  sick 
leave  during  the  period  of  his  illness  and  thus  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  consider  him  at  work. 


•  Curriculum 


Kindergartens  had  a  big  year  in  1959.  John 
H.  Niemeyer,  president  of  the  National  Kindergarten 
Association,  said  the  “kindergarten  movement”  re¬ 
ceived  the  biggest  support  in  its  history  during  the 
past  year,  an  indication  that  more  and  more  educators 
favor  the  pregrade  classes  as  a  means  of  getting 
learners  off  on  the  right  foot.  Reported  Neimeyer: 

—  For  the  first  time,  one  day  of  Education  Week  was 
designated  solely  for  kindergartens. 

—  The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators 
resolved  that  “the  kindergarten  level  is  an  essential 
and  integral  part  of  the  community’s  education  pro¬ 
gram.” 

—  The  Association  for  Childhood  International  put 
schools  for  “under  6’s”  on  its  plan  of  action  for  the 
next  two  years. 

—  The  NEA’s  Department  of  Elementary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals  chose  kindergartens  as  the  focus  of  its  1960 
yearbook. 

—  The  National  PTA  Congress  asked  its  11  million 
members  to  support  public  education  for  the  pre¬ 
school  child. 

—  The  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development,  noting  that  less  than  half  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  five-year-olds  are  now  enrolled  in  public 
school  kindergartens,  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
more  high-standard  kindergartens. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


The  right  blend  of  scholar  and  teacher. 

That’s  what  the  University  of  Chicago’s  Graduate 
School  of  Education  hopes  to  produce  with  its  new 
“scholar-teacher”  program  slated  to  start  later  this 
year.  The  program  is  aimed  at  ending  two  recurrent 
complaints:  that  many  teachers  are  skilled  in  method¬ 
ology  but  lack  knowledge  of  subject  matter  and  that 
subject-matter  scholars  often  don’t  know  how  to  put 
knowledge  across  to  pupils.  The  program  will: 

—  Compress  the  methods  courses  needed  for  certifica¬ 
tion. 

—  Expand  knowledge  of,  and  intensify  research  into, 
the  subject  to  be  taught. 

—  Provide  for  a  year  of  on-the-job  training  “with  a 
scholar  looking  over  one  shoulder  and  a  teacher 
looking  over  the  other.” 

Dean  Francis  S.  Chase  of  the  Education  School 
said  the  program  is  aimed  at  setting  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  assure  a  continuing  supply  of  expert 
high  school  teachers  who  will  be  “strongly  motivated 
to  share  knowledge  with  their  students.” 


•  The  math  Program 


Algebra  is  for  4th  graders,  too.  An  experi¬ 
mental  algebra  course  is  being  accepted  by  4th  grad¬ 
ers  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  nearby  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
The  instructor  of  both  classes,  Cynthia  Parsons,  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  recently  that 
the  course  is  an  extension  of  one  designed  for  students 
in  higher  elementary  school  grades  by  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Davis  of  Syracuse  University.  However,  it  is  readily 
adaptable  to  the  4th  grade.  Explains  Miss  Parsons: 

“The  course  is  so  arranged  that  there  is  a  minimum 
of  exposition.  Rather,  it  leads  the  children  into  dis¬ 
coveries  through  a  series  of  questions.  The  answer 
to  the  first  question  is  as  nearly  obvious  as  possible. 
The  next  builds  on  the  answer  to  the  first,  and  so  on. 
Sheer  reasoning  is  called  for.  And  it  has  been  found 
not  only  that  4th  graders  can  reason,  but  this  ability 
is  often  more  active  and  accurate  than  applied  skills 
such  as  reading  and  computation.” 

The  pupils  not  only  “respond  wonderfully”  to  the 
course  but  more  than  half  of  them  volunteer  for  extra 
homework.  Some  who  have  never  reacted  to  other 
forms  of  schoolwork  have  been  caught  up  by  the 
brain-challenging  course  and  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  capable  of  achievement.  Said  one:  “I  wonder  if 
trigonometry  will  be  as  much  fun?” 


•  The  Learner 


Isolation  is  the  best  punishment,  reports  a 
preliminary  study  of  school  discipline  conducted  by 
Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Vredevoe,  professor  of  education  at 
the  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles). 

In  presenting  his  findings  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  Chicago  recently.  Dr.  Vredevoe  said  no 
general  procedure  fits  all  cases  but  the  study  indicates 
that  “corporal  punishment  is  not  the  answer.”  In  the 
most  serious  discipline  cases,  removal  from  other 
pupils  seems  to  be  the  most  effective  means  of  control. 
“It  at  least  prevents  the  loss  of  time  or  services  by 
the  95?  who  are  more  deserving  of  our  consideration,” 
said  he. 

The  most  effective  means  of  isolation,  he  added, 
is  that  in  which  the  troublemaker  does  not  lunch  with 
other  pupils  and  has  no  contact  with  them  between 
classes  or  at  dismissal  time. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


want  better  schools*’  is  easy  to  say. 

What’s  needed,  claims  Mrs.  Joseph  Bastian  of  Fergu¬ 
son,  Mo.,  are  more  people  who  will  add,  “And  here’s 
how  you  get  them.” 

A  busy  housewife  and  the  mother  of  four  growing 
children,  Mrs.  Bastian  has  a  thousand  reasons  for 
turning  her  back  on  so-called  civic  responsibilities. 


3 
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But,  a  few  years  ago,  when  Ferguson’s  schools  needed 
public  support  for  many  new  improvement  programs, 
Mrs.  Bastian  assumed  more  than  her  share  of  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Below-average  teachers’  pay,  patchwork  teacher 
training,  overenrollments,  kindergartens  without  stand¬ 
ards,  way-below-average  state  support  for  education 
in  spite  of  abov'e-average  wealth  —  all  this  and  much 
more  faced  Mrs.  Bastian  when  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  help  the  schools  that  would  educate  her  children. 
She  began  by  enlisting  a  handful  of  friends  and  or¬ 
ganizing  a  unique  lay  firoim  called  the  “R-2  School 
District  Alliance,”  an  unofficial  public  relations  or¬ 
ganization  devoted  to  backing  school  officials  and 
bettering  schools. 

The  eye-opening  story  of  how  Mrs.  Bastian’s  Alliance 
swung  the  public  behind  the  schools  is  told  in  the 
February  Ladies  Home  Journal.  The  article  is  the  first 
in  a  series  saluting  women  who  “work  for  their  com¬ 
munities  as  well  as  their  families.” 

The  number  of  GI  students  is  falling.  The 

latest  count  of  veterans  participating  in  the  federal 
program  is  400,000,  a  200,000  drop  from  last  year. 
Some  250,000  are  enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities, 
another  115,000  are  in  business  and  technical  schools, 
10,000  are  on-the-job  trainees  and  14,500  are  farm 
trainees. 

The  Veterans  Administration  says  GI  enrollments 
will  probably  decline  until  1965,  when  the  education 
and  training  program  ends.  However,  Congress  is 
considering  a  bill  that  would  extend  benefits  to  veter¬ 
ans  who  entered  service  after  Jan.  31,  1955.  At  present, 
no  benefits  are  provided  for  those  who  entered  service 
during  the  last  five  years. 


•  Guidance 


Add  these  two  fields  to  the  list  of  promising 
occupations:  social  work  and  architecture.  Experts  in 
both  areas  predicted  last  month  that  demand  for  pro¬ 
fessionals  will  snowball  dming  the  1960’s. 

John  J.  Murphy,  head  of  New  York  City’s  Children’s 
Center,  said  there  is  already  a  serious  shortage  of 
social  workers;  and  the  demand  for  social  rehabilita¬ 
tion  in  business  and  industry  is  climbing.  He  cited  the 
lack  of  social  workers  as  the  reason  why  such  serious 
community  problems  as  delinquency  and  marital 
breakups  remain  unchecked. 

Charles  Luckman,  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  archi¬ 
tects,  told  the  Massachusetts  Building  Congress  that 
the  United  States  is  about  to  “embark  on  the  greatest 
building  boom  the  world  has  ever  seen”  with  expendi¬ 
tures  on  new  building  going  from  the  $54  billion  spent 
in  1959  to  $85  billion  by  1970.  Architects  will  have 
“an  unprecedented  future,”  forecast  Luckman. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Social  System  of  the  High  School,  by  C.  Wayne  Gordon. 
The  Free  Press,  Glencoe,  III.  I84pp.  $4.00.  (A  study  in  the 
psychology  of  adolescence,  this  book  explores  the  theory  that 
the  dominant  motivation  of  the  high  school  student  is  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  general  social  status  within  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  school.) 


Students  have  nearly  25%  fewer  text¬ 
books  today  than  they  had  in  1955,  the  .American 
Textbook  Publishers  Institute  reports  in  a  newly  revised 
publication.  Planning  Your  Textbook  Budget,  released 
today.  Why?  Neither  rising  school  costs  nor  increased 
enrollments  account  for  this  shortage  of  textbooks. 
The  Institute  says  that  a  primary  factor  is  faulty 
budgeting  on  the  part  of  principal  and  superintendent. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  The  Institute  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  carefully  documented,  20-page  pamphlet  ex¬ 
plaining  a  realistic  approach  to  the  problem  of  budget¬ 
ing  textbooks.  The  basic  principle  is:  In  budgeting  for 
additional  texts  in  anticipation  of  increased  enroll¬ 
ments,  don’t  forget  the  cost  of  replacing  outworn  texts. 

Good  budget-making  begins  with  policy  rather 
than  dollar  signs,  the  Institute  points  out.  What  are 
the  educational  services  and  materials  needed  for 
students?  Goals  should  determine  the  budget,  not  the 
budget  limit  the  goals.  Above  all,  the  pamphlet  urges, 
budget  on  a  long-range  basis. 


Budgeting  for  next  yearns  needs.  With  a 
sound  knowledge  of  your  inventory,  estimating  next 
year’s  textbook  budget  will  be  easier,  the  Institute 
says.  You  will  need  to 

—  Figure  replacement  costs  for  texts  too  worn  for 
use  another  year. 

—  Estimate  next  year’s  enrollment,  level  by  level, 
and  determine  increases;  then  figure  the  cost  of  addi¬ 
tional  book  units. 

—  Figure  the  cost  of  consumable  items  (tests,  work¬ 
sheets,  etc.)  for  each  pupil. 

—  Figure  the  cost  of  any  introductions  planned, 
•■hat  is,  books  for  extension  of  the  curriculum. 


A  worksheet  with  instructious  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Institute  to  help  make  estimating  easier. 
It  is  reproduced  on  the  following  page. 

A  free  copy  of  the  pairiphlet  may  be  obtained  from 
The  American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute,  432  Park 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  16. 
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Item 


Spent  in  1959-1960 
(if  ovoiloble) 


Requested  for 
1960-61 


Cost  of  replacing  outworn  texts  I  $ 


Cost  of  providing  new  outfits  of  textbooks  for  expected  increases  in  enrollment 


Cost  of  providing  consumable  items 


Cost  of  providing  for  new  adoptions  or  curriculum  expansion  materials 


Sub  total  I  $ 


Cost  of  replacing  outworn  texts  I  $ 


Cost  of  providing  new  ouKits  of  textbooks  for  expected  increases  in  enrollment 


Cost  of  providing  consumable  items 


Cost  of  providing  for  new  adoptions  or  curriculum  expansion  materials 


Sub  total  I  $ 


Cost  of  replacing  outwose  text*  I  $ 


Cost  of  providing  new  outfits  of  textbooks  for  expected  increases  in  enrollments 


Cost  of  providing  consumable  items 


Cost  of  providing  for  new  adoptions  or  curriculum  expdnsion  materials 


Sub  total  I  $ 


TOTAL  S 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


14 


$ 


15 


$ 


16 


1 


Now  to  Figuro  Lino  1 

Cost  of  replacing  outworn  texts  —  ■  i 

The  average  cost  of  textbooks  necessary 
to  supply  an  elementary  pupil  completely  is 
$  .  Assume  the  life  of  the  average  textbook 

to  be  four  years.  To  estimate  cost,  use  tHe 
following  rule  of  thumb:  Divide  the  average 
cost  ($  )  by  4  and  multiply  by  the  num¬ 

ber  of  pupils  in  elementary  grades  this  year. 

Kntcr  ligurr  on  line  1  of  the  workslirri. 

How  to  Figure  Line  2 

Cost  of  providing  new  outfits  of  textbooks 
for  expected  increases  in  enrollment  — 

Since  it  costs  an  average  of  $  to  outfit 
an  elementary  school  child  completely,  use  the 
following  rule  of  thumb:  multiply  $  by 
the  number  of  additional  children  expected  in 
elementary  grades  next  year. 

riitcr  ligurr  on  line  2  of  tlir  ssorkslirrt. 

How  to  Figure  Ling  3, 

Cost  of  providing  consumable  items  — 

The  average  cost  per  elementary  pupil 
for  workbooks  and  other  consumable  items  is 
$  .  Multiply  this  figure  by  the  number  of 

elementary  pupils  to  be  enrolled  next  year. 

Cnlrr  ligurr  on  liiir  .t  of  llir  uorkshrrl. 

How  lo  Figure  Line  4 

Cost  of  providing  for  new  adoptions  pr 
curriculum  expansion  materials  — 

Find  out  from  curriculum  supervisors 
what  new  texts  will  be  called  for  next  yeas  by 
curriculum  innovations.  Get  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  pupils  who  will  require  each 
new  book.  Use  average  prices  on  pages  14 
through  16  to  figure  approximate  cost. 

Euler  hgiirr  on  linr  4  of  Hit  workxlirrt.  ' 

Add  sums  from  lines  1,  2,  3  and  4  and  enter  sub-":! 
total  on  line  5.  1. ) , 

How  to  Figuro  Lino  6 

Cost  of  replacing  outworn  texts—  - 

Use  this  suggested  procedure:  Ask  each 


junior  high  school  department  head  to  report 
how  many  books  in  each  different  subject  have 
to  be  replaced  because  they  are  worn  out.  Use 
prices  on  pages  17  and  18  to  determine  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  replacements. 

Enter  figure  on  line  6  of  the  Horksheet. 

How  to  Figuro  Lino  7 

Cost  of  providing  new  outfits  of  textbooks 
for  expected  increases  in  enrollment  — 

Since  it  costs  an  average  of  $  to 

outfit  a  junior  high  pupil  completely,  use  the 
following  rule  of  thumb:  multiply  this  figure 
by  the  number  of  additional  pupils  expected 
in  junior  high  school  next  year. 

Elnter  figure  on  line  7  of  the  worksheet. 

How  to  Figure  Lino  8 

Cost  of  providing  consumable  items  — 

The  average  cost  per  junior  high  school 
pupil  for  workbooks  and  other  consumable 
items  can  be  determined  for  your  own  school 
system  from  the  price  lists  on  pages  17  and 
18.  Multiply  this  figure  by  the  number  of 
junior  high  school  pupils  to  be  enrolled  next 
year. 

Enter  tigure  on  line  K  of  the  worksheet. 

How  to  Figure  Line  9 

Cost  of  providing  for  new  adoptions  or 
curriculum  expansion  materials  — 

Find  out  from  curriculum  supervisors  or 
department  heads  what  new  texts  will  be 
called  for  next  year  by  curriculum  innovations. 
Get  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  pupils  who 
will  require  each  new  book.  Use  average  prices 
on  pages  17  and  18  to  figure  approximate  cost. 

Enter  figure  on  line  9  of  the  worksheet. 

Add  sums  from  lines  6,  7,  8  and  9  and  enter  sub¬ 
total  on  line  10. 


How  to  Figuro  Lino  1 1 

Cost  of  replacing  outworn  texts  — 

Use  this  suggested  procedure:  Ask  each 


high  school  department  head  to  report  how 
many  books  in  each  different  subject  have  to 
be  replaced  because  they  are  worn  out.  Use 
prices  on  pages  17  and  18  to  determine  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  of  replacements. 

Enter  figure  on  line  1 1  of  the  wforksheet. 


How  to  Figuro  Lino  12 

Cost  of  providing  new  outfits  of  textbooks 
for  expected  increases  in  enrollment  — 

The  average  cost  of  textbooks  necessary  to 
supply  a  senior  high  school  pupil  in  your  own 
school  system  can  be  determined  from  the  price 
lists  on  pages  17  and  18.  Multiply  this  figure 
by  the  number  of  additional  pupils  expected  in 
senior  high  school  next  year. 

Enter  figure  on  line  12  of  the  worksheet. 


How  to  Figure  Line  13 

Cost  of  providing  consumable  items  — 

The  average  cost  per  senior  high  school 
pupil  for  workbooks  and  other  consumable 
items  can  be  determined  for  your  own  school 
system  from  the  price  lists  on  pages  17  and 
18.  Multiply  this  figure  by  the  number  of  sen¬ 
ior  high  school  pupils  to  be  enrolled  next  year. 

E^nter  figure  on  line  13  of  the  worksheet. 


How  to  Figure  Line  14 

Cost  of  providing  for  new  adoptions  or 
curriculum  expansion  materials  — 

Ask  high  school  department  heads  to  sub¬ 
mit  lists  of  textbooks  that  will  be  uged  in  new 
courses  or  for  curriculum  expajaaion.  Get  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  pupils  who  will 
require  each  new  book.  Use  avexage  prices  on 
pages  17  and  18  to  figure  approximate  cost. 

Enter  figure  on  line  14  of  the  worksheet. 

Add  lines  If,  12, 13  and  14  and  enter  subtotal  on 
Hne  IS. 

Add  all  subtotal  figures  and  enter  on  line  16. 

This  b  the  figure  to  ailc  for  textbooks  uext  year. 
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•  Student  Activities 


Sputnik  Studenta  is  flying  high.  The  only 
Russian-language  students’  newspaper  outside  the 
Soviet  Union,  Sputnik  Studenta  has  completed  a  suc¬ 
cessful  first  year,  say  its  University  of  Minnesota  edi¬ 
tors.  The  four-page  quarterly  (“completely  nonpoliti¬ 
cal,’’  the  university  points  out)  now  has  a  world-wide 
circulation  of  3,000  and  has  recently  added  a  begin¬ 
ner’s  page,  a  comic  strip  and  a  crossword  puzzle. 

The  editor,  a  coed  with  the  non-Slavonic  name  of 
Rita  Cawley,  reports  that  requests  for  the  paper  come 
from  high  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  United 
States  and  that  it  is  being  read  in  many  European, 
Asian  and  South  African  countries.  Classes  at  a  number 
of  universities  and  at  the  Army  Language  School  in 
Monterey,  Calif.,  are  using  Sputnik  Studenta  in  their 
language  studies.  Miss  Cawley  adds. 

For  more  information,  write  Sputnik  Studenta  in 
care  of  the  printer,  EMC  Recordings  Corp.,  806  East 
7th  St.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


A  cavity  i.s  taken  scrioasly  in  Bethany,  Okla. 
After  a  number  of  parents  expressed  concern  over 
their  children’s  cavities,  the  Bethany  School  Board 
ordered  candy  and  soda  vending  machines  removed 
from  the  local  elementary  school.  The  action  came  on 
the  heels  of  a  recommendation  for  state-wide  removal 
of  sweets  machines  made  by  the  head  of  the  state 
health  preventive  dentistry  division,  who  urged  that 
they  be  replaced  with  milk  machines. 


•  Audiovisual 


**^Sadistic,  irresponsible  killers.’’  That’s  how 
television  portrays  their  ancestors,  complained  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  11  Amerindian  tribes  at  a  meeting  last 
month.  Said  a  tribal  attorney:  “The  television  industry 
is  going  to  miseducate  a  whole  generation  of  American 
children  by  its  persistent,  erroneous  portrayal  of  the 
true  facts  concerning  the  Indian’s  part  in  frontier 
history.”  The  Indians,  who  want  TV  writers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  to  use  less  imagination  and  more  authentic  re¬ 
search,  have  asked  the  U.  S.  Interior  Department  to 
intervene.  They  plan  to  petition  President  Eisenhower. 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Religion  can  bo  taugbt  in  public  schools 

without  constitutional  violation  of  the  traditional 
separation  of  church  and  state,  maintains  Dr.  Theo¬ 
dore  Brameld,  professor  of  educational  philosophy  at 
Boston  University’s  School  of  Education.  He  recently 
proposed  an  experimental  pilot  project  under  which 


cooperating  panels  of  teachers  holding  a  variety  of 
beliefs  would  supervise  religious  education  in  each 
community. 

Meanwhile,  the  church-state  conflict  goes  on.  In 
the  small,  upstate  New  York  community  of  Holland 
Patent,  school  officials  were  told  by  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  to  stop  allowing  church  representa¬ 
tives  to  use  the  local  school  for  religious  instruction. 
Some  800  Protestant  and  400  Catholic  children  had 
been  attending  sectarian  classes  at  the  school. 


•  Higher  Education 


Having  too  many  colleges  presents  problems 
almost  as  serious  as  not  having  enough,  reports  from 
Texas  and  California  indicate. 

President  Logan  Wilson  of  the  L^niversity  of  Texas 
recently  raised  the  question  of  how  many  more  four- 
year  colleges  his  state  can  support  “without  condemn¬ 
ing  all  institutions  to  inferior  status.”  He  said  there  is 
“no  dearth”  of  colleges  and  universities  in  Texas.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  state  assuming  support  for  more  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning,  funds  should  be  spent  for 
more  “general  excellence  which  would  keep  Texas’ 
intellectual  resources  from  draining  away  to  eastern 
schools.” 

In  California,  a  controversial  plan  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  the  state  college  system  a  position  ex- 
actlv  the  same  as  that  of  the  University  of  California. 
Under  the  plan,  state  colleges  could  start  preparing 
candidates  for  the  Doctor’s  degree  —  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  solidly  opposed  —  and  could  take  their 
budgets  before  the  Legislature  on  an  equal  basis  with 
that  of  the  University. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Issues  in  University  Education,  edited  bif  Charles  Frankel. 
Harper  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  ' 17 5pp.  $3.95.  (De¬ 
scribes  where  American  education  now  stands,  raises  questions 
about  where  it  ought  to  go,  plus  critical  and  persistent  prob¬ 
lems  facing  colleges  and  universities  today.  Essays  by  seven 
distinguished  contributors,  including  Robert  Brode,  Richard 
McKeon,  Robert  Oppenheimer,  Robert  Ulich.) 


•  Vocational-Industrial 


Wbat  to  do  about  dropouts?  Fifty-four  per  cent 
of  the  students  in  Chicago’s  vocational  schools  never 
graduate  —  a  ratio  ten  per  cent  higher  than  the  drop¬ 
out  rate  in  the  city’s  academic  and  technical  schools. 
Alarmed  because  the  “overwhelming  majority”  of 
vocational  school  dropouts  will  never  find  good  jobs 
and  are  destined  for  the  city’s  welfare  rolls,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Federation  of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood 
Centers  has  suggested  the  following: 

—  Vocational  schools  should  be  reorganized  to  offer 
trade  courses  during  all  four  years  and  should  re¬ 
late  their  academic  programs  to  the  trades.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  the  first  two  years  in  most  vocational  schools 
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are  largely  academic  and  differ  little  from  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  other  schools. 

—  Teachers  should  be  taught  more  group  guidance 
techniques  and  time  for  guidance  should  ^  made 
available  at  each  grade  level  from  elementary 
through  high  school. 

—  More  school  social  workers  ( See  “Guidance,”  this 
issue)  should  be  hired  “to  cope  with  the  tremendous 
need  for  individual  counseling  services.” 

—  Time  for  in-service  training  of  teachers  should  be 
provided  within  the  school  day. 

—  A  team  approach  should  be  used  in  working  with 
individual  children. 


Meanwhile,  another  Catholic  leader  predicts  an 
“explosion”  of  church  facilities  in  the  196(ys.  Mon¬ 
signor  John  B.  Ebel  estimates  that  Catholics,  who 
made  up  about  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  the  1950’s,  will  grow  to 
about  one  half  of  the  population  by  the  end  of  the 
present  decade.  “Churches  and  schools,”  he  said,  “must 
be  multiplied  to  cope  with  the  rising  numbers.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Handbook  of  Catholic  Adult  Education,  edited  by  Sister 
Jerome  Keeler,  O.S.B.  The  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  612  Bruce 
Bldg.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin.  $1.35.  (Ei^teen  experts  dis¬ 
cuss  adult  education  programs  conducted  under  Catholic 
auspices.) 


•  Adult  Education 


The  Fund  for  Adult  Education  is  going  out  of 
business.  Since  1951  it  has  received  Ford  Foundation 
grants  totaling  $45,000,000  to  use  independently  in 
developing  liberal  education  for  adults.  In  the  next 
12  to  18  months,  it  will  disperse  the  final  $6,000,000 
in  its  treasury  to  promote  the  training  of  people  for 
public  affairs.  Thereafter,  responsibility  for  the  areas 
of  the  fund’s  interest  will  be  assumed  by  the  Education 
Division  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Mow  Adults  Leam  by  J.  R.  Kidd.  Association  Press,  291  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.  7.  324pp.  $4.75.  (A  text  developing  a  body  of  ideas, 
theories  and  experience  to  guide  practices  in  adult  education, 
by  the  director  of  the  Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation.) 


•  Catholic  Education 


Catholic  schools  must  develop  leaders. 

Pope  John  XXIII  said  in  a  recent  message  that  Cath¬ 
olic  teachers  must  develop  more  leaders  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  technology.  And  Dr.  Christopher  Daw¬ 
son,  a  British  historian  who  holds  the  Stillman  Chair 
of  Roman  Catholic  Studies 'at  Harvard,  has  called  for 
Catholic  colleges  and  schools  to  provide  the  nation’s 
leaders  of  intellectualism. 

Pope  John  told  church  educators  throughout  the 
world  last  month  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  sciences 
to  be  directed  toward  God  and  it  is  proper  that  “to¬ 
morrow’s  professional  and  moral  elite”  receive  special¬ 
ized  training  in  Catholic  technical  schools.  Said  he: 

“In  an  epoch  in  which  national  and  international 
authorities  are  organizing  the  diffusion  of  education, 
science  and  culture  on  a  vast  scale,  the  active  presence 
of  sons  of  the  church  is  more  necessary  than  ever  to 
expound,  represent  and  defend  the  church’s  point  of 
view.” 

Dr.  Dawson  decried  the  lack  of  religion  in  American 
education  and  said  that  Catholicism  possesses  “just 
that  vital  element  that  is  lacking  elsewhere.”  Catholics 
are,  he  said,  “the  chief  and  almost  the  only  representa¬ 
tives  of  that  Christian  tradition  of  culture  on  which  the 
whole  of  Western  civilization  was  built.” 


•  Driver  Education 


A  new  magazine  for  new  motorists  is  Ameri¬ 
can  Youth.  Published  by  General  Motors  Corp.,  the 
ad-less  bimonthly  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  all 
newly  licensed  young  drivers.  Each  issue  will  contain 
articles  on  hobbies,  sports,  school  activities,  vocational 
guidance,  outstanding  teen-agers  and  at  least  one 
piece  on  safe  driving  habits. 


•  School  Plant 


Educators  should  try  to  think  like  kids 

when  selecting  playground  equipment.  David  Aaron, 
a  leading  playground  designer,  told  Education  Sum¬ 
mary  that  grownups  “must  think  back  on  their  own 
childhood”  if  they  hope  to  pick  playground  gear  best 
suited  to  the  development  of  young  bodies  and  young 
imaginations.  Says  he: 

“One  of  the  ironies  of  the  playground  design  field 
is  that  one  can’t  present  play-equipment  ideas  directly 
to  the  children  who  will  actually  use  them.  We  have 
to  work  with  city  councils,  school  board  authorities, 
parent  associations,  and  the  like.”  Aaron’s  firm,  which 
designs  and  makes  a  variety  of  aluminum  playground 
materials,  is  Playground  Corporation  of  America,  5 
Union  Sq.,  New  York  City  3. 


•  Education  Abroad 


Educatiou  is  threatened  in  Guatemala. 

The  tiny  republic’s  lone  institution  of  higher  learning, 
the  University  of  San  Carlos,  may  soon  close  because 
the  government  cannot  afford  to  keep  it  open.  'The 
Latin  American  country  is  in  severe  financial  trouble 
and  university  officials  reported  that  operating  funds 
are  three  months  overdue.  Public  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  may  also  feel  the  pinch.  In  a  19-point 
moneysaving  plan,  the  government  declared  that  all 
public  school  principals  will  double  up  as  teachers 
in  an  effort  to  save  on  salaries. 
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•  Panorama 


The  Invitations  Are  Out  .  .  . 

THE  1960  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

( March  27  -  April  2,  Washington,  D.  C. ) 

Every  ten  years,  since  the  beginning  of  the  20tli 
century,  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  has  called  repre¬ 
sentative  citizens  together  for  a  nationwide  stock¬ 
taking  of  the  needs  of  Amerit-an  youth  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  decade.  To  stage  this  monumental  undertaking 
for  19^,  wherein  7,000  people  will  take  part  (with 
900  young  people,  over  16,  participating  on  an  equal 
standing  with  adults),  the  President  in  November, 
1958,  appointed  a  92-member  National  Committee  to 
direct  the  conference. 

The  theme  for  the  conference  is:  “To  promote  op- 
ixjrtunities  for  children  and  youth  to  realize  their  full 
potential  for  a  creative  life  in  freedom  and  dignity.” 
Underlying  the  theme  is  an  earnest  effort  to  solve  some 
of  the  strains  and  distortions  put  upon  the  American 
democratic  tradition  as  they  apply  to  a  decade  of 
either  incalculable  promise  or  years  of  portentous 
disaster.  In  a  nation  beset  by  urgencies  within  and 
enemies  without,  conference  members  will  gather  to 
examine  U.  S.  ideals  and  values  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world,  to  weigh  and  discuss  their  validity  as  a  way  of 
life  for  our  children,  and  how  best  they  may  be  im¬ 
plemented. 

The  program  of  the  conference  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
two-pronged  approach  to  the  needs  of  children  and 
youth.  The  first  is  through  an  examination  of  environ¬ 
mental  influences  'upon  you'n'g  people  —  “The  World 
Around  the  Young.”  The  companion  approach  —  “The 
Young  in  the  World”  —  will  examine  the  world  of 
today  from  the  personal  and  individualistic  point  of 
view. 

The  days  of  the  conference  will  be  crowded.  They 
will  include: 

—  Five  concurrent  theme  assemblies,  addressed  by 
major  speakers,  on  each  of  three  days.  They  will  ap¬ 
praise  American  ideals  and  values;  the  impact  of  to¬ 
day’s  economic,  social  and  cultural  factors  on  children 
and  youth;  and,  finally,  the  third  set  of  assemblies  will 
direct  the  participants’  attention  to  the  effects  of  sci¬ 
ence,  technology,  population  pressures  and  world 
events  on  our  children  and  youth,  and  how  they  are 
adapting  to  these  influences. 

—  Eighteen  concurrent  forums  will  feature  speakers 
and  panelists  who  will  present  facts  and  issues  of  the 
forum  topics:  “Surveying  What  We  Know”;  “Surveying 
What  We  Do”;  and  “Blueprint  for  the  Future.” 

—  Two  hundred  and  ten  workshops,  of  30  partici¬ 
pants  each,  will  meet  on  afternoons  to  consider  signifi¬ 
cant  questions  pertaining  to  children  and  youth.  Pro¬ 
posals  of  recommendations  reached  by  tbe  workshops 
will  be  \oted  on  by  the  forum. 
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Out  of  the  conference,  presumably,  will  come  direc¬ 
tives  that  will  guide  the  thinking  of  the  nation  for  the 
next  ten  years  in  the  problems  of  more  than  62  million 
children  and  young  adults. 


iVetr  CiaMsroom 
Material 


The  Histohy  ok  Earth  ...  is  told  in  the  special 
edition  for  young  readers  of  The  World  We  Live 
In.  Contains  -;dl  the  brilliant  color  illustrations,  but 
with  a  specially:  written  text,  originally  found  in 
the  Lde  magazine  series.  Excellent  for  grades 
1-9.  Highly  recommended.  A  De  Luxe  Golden 
Book.  Golden  Press,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  20. 
216pp.  1.50  color  ilhis.  $4.95. 

Two  New  Teaching  Auw  ...  for  homeroom  art 
classes  are  Creative  Art  Ideas  by  Mary  J.  Ellis  and 
Gene  Watson  ($.3.50)  and  Art  Guide  by  Carvel 
Lee  ( $4.95).  are  highly  useful  to  the  teacher 
in  the  lower  elementary  grades  who  must  have  a 
period  of  art.  Sh«iw  hows  and  whys,  with  plenty  of 
simple  ideiLs  for  art  projects,  etc.  From:  T.  S. 
Denison  &  Co.,  321  Fifth  Ave.,  So.,  Minneapolis 
1.5,  Minn. 

American  History  Classes  .  .  .  will  find  useful 
the  handbook.  Facts  about  the  Civil  War.  Gives 

Ertinent  facts,  statistics  on  Civil  War,  battles  and 
;ses,  chronologies  and  recommended  Civil  War 
readings.  From:  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission, 
700  Jackson  Place,  NW,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
22pp.  Paper.  251*.  Quantity  discounts. 

Are  You  Receiving  .  .  .  the  Society  for  Visual 
Education’s  free  tabloid.  Visual  Review?  Contains 
many  useful  hinti^  for  audiovisual  help,  will  keep 
you  informed  of  new  films,  records.  Write:  Society 
for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  1345  Diversey  Parkway, 
Chicago  16,  Ill.  Ask  to  be  put  on  Visual  Review 
mailing  list. 

Every  Animal  Has  a  Secret  Hiding  Place  .  .  . 
except  Little  Hippo.  How  he  finds  a  hiding  place 
where  he  can  be  alone,  but  not  too  alone,  will 
delight  four-to-eight-year-old  youngsters.  Lovely, 
fluid  ink  drawing!:  by  author  Rainey  Bennett.  From: 
World  Publishing  Co.,  2231  W.  110th  St.,  Cleve¬ 
land  2,  Ohio.  Unp.iged.  $3. 

Putting  on  a  School  Play?  ...  If  you  are, 
you  will  find  Pointers  on  Producing  the  School 
Play  by  Helen  L.  Miller,  of  inestimable  value.  It 
is  a  guidebook  of  helpful  hints,  tips  in  all  are.as 
of  production  and  public  relations  for  the  non¬ 
professional  play  director.  For  the  inexperienced 
director,  this  little  book  will  save  many  hours  of 
frustration  and  heartache.  Recommended.  From: 
Plays,  Inc.,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
112pp.  $2.95. 

Children  Who  Lived  in  the  White  House  .  .  . 
are  featured  in  lliey  Lived  in  the  White  House 
by  Frances  Cavanah.  Stories  about  the  children 
who  have  lived  in  the  White  House,  many  of 
them  firsthand  accounts.  For  ages  10  up.  From: 
Macrac-Smith  Co.,  225  S.  1.5th  St.,  Philadelphia 
2,  Pa.  189pp.  $3,50. 

The  Conquest  of  Space  ...  is  clearly  and  simply 
explained  in  Dimensions  of  Flight,  by  Lewis 
Zarein.  Many  illustrations  of  supersonic  aircraft, 
vertical  take-off  and  landing  craft  and  the  guided 
missiles.  Emi^dsis  also  on  space  probe  vehicles. 
Everything  is  simply  explained  for  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  junior-senior  high  school  students.  From: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  .300  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y,  10. 
256pp.  $4.56.  '  ■ 
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